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UNIVERSITIES. | how much yet larger a proportion such 
‘ontinued from page 395. | persons constitute of the most efficient 
i | 1 . . ° 
oa | members of that body. So apposite an 
The Revenie—We shail pass over the | example is more convincing than any gen- 
remarks (with a single exception.) made | eral reasoning. 


by Professor Meiners on the necessity of | 





liberal funds to these institutions; on tie 
misapplication ol tose i ids 5 and of tie 
portance Of an Increasing imcome to 
H — | 
keep pace With their increasing Wants, as | 


| 


historical notice of the endow- | 





ments ot several particu 
aE thinks 
4] 


‘ BRE ¢ ais 
are so aeserving Of the p Dike 


} . ‘ . 
lar Unive 





that “no other establishments 
libe rality, 
since no oth r oper ite so imme diately, and | 
in so many ways on the public prosperity.” 


OpoOsi- | 
I | 


This will be, at 


first, a startling p 
f our lawgivers, but when 


tion to some of 
we consider how indispensable are the du- | 
ties of state 


other great pa 


{ 
‘smen, judges, generals, and 


lic functionaries, to say no- | 





thing of the improvements which medicine, 
ehemistry, and all the useful arts are con- 
tinually receiving from those who are qui- | 
eily prosecuting speculative science ; when | 
much the mind | 
of the public is enlightened, its taste re- | 
fined, its morals improved, and the nation- 
al character eievated, by good writers, 


we further consider how 


preachers, and teachers, and recollect how 
much all these classes are assisted by aca- 
instruction, the encomium will 
scarcely be thought extravagant. To take 
an example before our eyes; let any one 
look at the illustrious body that is now de- 
liberating in Richmond on a new Consti- 
tution for this Commonwealth, and notice 
how large a proportion of those members 
whoin the people have spontaneously se- 
lected to make a form of government for 
themselves and their posterity, have re- 
ceived such instruction ; and without mean- 
ing any invidious distinction, let them see 
VOL. 1. 37 


demical 


} ie 
should be 


.| those 1 


The pay of the professors, he says, 
sufficiently liberal to prevent 
them from desiring to escape to other in- 
titritions; and he justly remarks that Uni- 
versities of great reputation can obtain pro- 
fessors at equal, or even less salaries, than 






rr 
ferior in character,—the celebrity 
imparted to the Professor in the former be- 
ing a part of his compensation. In gene- 
ral new establishments must give higher sa- 
laries than old ones, because the profits 
from lectures will be probably less for a 
considerable time. 

ile states that the Gottingen library 
saves more in Professor’s fees than the ex- 
pense of its annual additions; and if the 
Professors were not furnished with books, 
instruments, apparatus &c., they must ex- 
pend a part of their salaries every year in 
the purchase of these things, for the im- 
provement of themselves and their class. 
Besides, he adds, “ promising young men 
soon improve themselves in Universities, 
where they find all that is necessary, for 
their improvement, and they soon become 
learned in their particular departments.” 
He approves of the practice of reading 
rooms at Universities, where the students 
may have an opportunity of seeing the latest 
and best political pamphlets, journals, tra- 
vels and reviews; as such publications do 
not commonly find a place in the public 
library, until sometime afterwards and 
sometimes not at all, or thetime that must 
elapse, before they can circulate through 
many hands—But, as he properly remarks, 
such ephemeral reading ought not to sup- 



































































fore they should be under the regulation of 
the Professors. 


In speaking of academical privileecs, | 
| g } 


he mentions only two. 


First, that of forming societies, which he 


thinks cannot be prevented; and all that 


can be done, is to guard against their | 


having a pernicious tendency. Secondly, 
that of expressing in a body, their opinion 
of a Professor, whether favourable or unfa- 
vourable which ought always to be oppos- 
ed as leading to riot, and being inconsis- 
tent with the authority of the Professors 
and the discipline of the University. He | 
alludes to a usage, which fortunately exists 
nowhere in this country—that of the Vi- | 
vats and Pereats, the words used by the | 
student to express their approbation or 
dislike of a lecture, during its delivery. 

| 

| 


Faculties —Examinations— Conferring 


Decrees. 


The word faculty is sometimes made to 
comprehend all teachers, whether profes- | 
sors or not, who give instruction in some 
department of knowledge, and somctimes, 
as in the faculty of law and medicine, it is 
restricted to those Professors who have th 
right of examining students and conferring 
academical honors. In some of the Ger- | 
man Universities, there are four or five fac- 
ulties, each containing several members. | 
They are Theology, Medicine, Jurispru- | 


e 





dence, Philosophy, and, in some, Ifistory. 
Thedegrees are commonly those of Bache- 
lor, Master and Doctor. ‘To attain thetitle 
of Doctor in Philosophy, three or four years 
of study used to be requisite. In Medicine, 
Theology, and Jurisprudence, from five to 
seven years. ‘l'o becomea candidate in medi- 
cine or Theology, a degree of Philosophy 
must have been previously obtained. Cer- 
tain books were also required to be read ; 
and a considerable expense incurred. And 
as this expense was a source of profit to 
those who conferred degrees, they were in- 
duced to confer them on all who applied 
for them. 

It has been thought an improvement, 
subsequently to increase the number of 
faculties, so as to enable a student to obtain 
a degree in a shorter time, in any single de- 
partment of science, to which he has direc- 
ted his attention, so that he may become a 
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jections ¢ 


| Doctor in Chemistry, in NaturalHist 
in Antient or Modern Philology. 
There was formerly a division of the 
Faculties into upper and lower, which has 
very properly been abolished. The most 
important duty of Faculties, he says, is the 
examination of candidates for decrees. He 


ory, or 


says, that these examinations have more 
frequently failed of their original purpose, 
| than they have sueceeded, and that it is 
easicr to shew the defects of the examina- 
tions thanto suggest the best remedies. 
Examinations are eit! 
lic. In the latter, the candidate is requir- 


ier private or pub- 


ed to read a thesis, and to answer such ob- 
s may be made to it by his oppo- 
nents, Who may be either members of the 
Faculty or students. 

He considers the question whether sci- 
entific instruction should be put upon the 
footing of other great manufactories. a 
University being a manufactory of lawyers. 
doctors, preachers &c.) and the Professors 
be repaid by the product of their labor.—— 
He thinks the doctrine of laissez nous faire 
or the “ Jef alone policy” would be injurious 


here—Ife regards these institutions as in- 


tended to make education cheaper than it 
would he—attainable to all—As “all the 
advgnces made by the state for the pay- 
ment of salaries, and other expences are 
repaid directly and 
cal, moral, and inte 
rived from the University,” he thinks they 
should be established, and partly supy orted 
by the state. 

If this 
consequences would follow : 


idirectly by the physi- 


i 
llectual advantages de- 


were not done, one of these 
either educa- 
tion could not be conducted on that com- 
plete plan, which the establishment of li- 
braries, apparatus, observatories &e. sup- 
poses, or it could only be obtained by the 
oppulent classes of society. The state acts 
wisely to put the means of liberal educa- 
tion within the reach of the humblest of 
her sons,—since nature is as likely to cast 
a diamond of the first lustre into the smoky 
cabin of the poor man, as the proud man- 
sion of the rich—and it acts unwisely if it 
does not provide those facilities by which 
its powers may be developed. 

He dwells on the superior importance of 
a good library, and states that of Gottingen 
to have one tenth of all the money expend- 
ed on the University annually. At our Uni- 
versity one may find books to be found no 
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where else,—-an advantage of especial im- 
portance in this country, where large libra- 
ries are rare, and where colleges ore often 
at a distance from any of great extent.— 
Travelling fellowships are favorably spok- 
en of, by which a fund is provided to ena- 
ble students to travel into foreign countries. 

Among the privileges occasionally grant- 
ed to Universities isthe cognizance of civil 
suits and offences among its members— 
This has its advantages and its inconve- 
niences. He says that in small towns the 
public authorities are apt to err in being 
too indulgent, rather than too strict. “The 
academical authorities, he thinks, should 
bear to the students the relation of fathers 
they should not on- 


ly punish, they should entreat, admonish, 


as well as of Judges : 


advise, warn, und reprove. More good 1 
done by timnely admonitions than by the 
severest punishments. Another reason as- 
signed by him for exclusive jurisdiction is 
that it is often found expedi nt to make 
acts punishable in Universities which are 
not forbidden by the Laws—as costly enter- 
tainments, extravagance in dress Xc.——The 


opinions too of those who are Judges as 


well as Professors, are more frequently 
asked concerning the students by those 
who can appoint them to offices, and con- 
sequently their recommendation or disap- 
probation affects the interests of students 
more than those of other judges—tle states 
that the abolition of their jurisdiction, in 
russia has been injurious to the discipline 
of the Universities. 

The Levislative Power. It wouldseem 
that the German Universities once possess- 
ed the power of making legislative enact- 
ments, although they possess it no longer ; 
which change he régards as very salutary. 
But he adds that however dangerous it may 
be to leave Universities to their own go- 
vernment, it is just as pernicious for the 





governors to make laws without consulting 
those who are practically acquainted with 
the affairs of the University. Those who 
do not reside on the spot, are in constant 
danger of making laws that cannot be 
carried into effect, and producing general 
discontent and confusion. 

Ile disapproves also of the Professors 


a 


having the power of filling up vacancies In 
their own body, which power they also 
formerly possessed in Germany. In some, 
the office of rector or president is chosen 
by the Faculties, in others it is held by 








each Professor in turn; sometimes it is an- 
nual and sometimes for life. 

In this University, the office of rector is 
held by one of the visitors, while that of 
chief oflicer of the institution, called the 
chairman, was first held in rotation by each 
of the Professors ; then by such one as the 
Professors themselves should choose, and 
lastly, by the choice of the Visitors annu- 
ally. Wherever the presiding officer has 
power and emolument for his extra duties, 
then, to prevent intrigue and dissension 
among the professors, it is better that the 
choice should be made by the last mode. 
If the functions are unimportant, either 
mode may answer. 


Evaminations. 


This is an important part of the duty of 
Professors, and may be badly performed in 
The questions may be either 
too dificult or too easy ; they may want 
precision, or not be expressed on such lan- 
guage as readily conveys their meaning to 
the student. Ife speaks of the different 
effects of oral examinations on the bold 
and diflident ; and, noticing the facility 
with which degrees are granted in most 
Universities, proposes to abolish the fees 
for granting them, as the source of the mis- 
chief. 

in general, the motives for granting de- 
grees are sulliciently strong with the Pro- 
fessors, by their effecting the remote and 
contingent interests of the University, with- 
out their having an immediate and direct 
profit on granting them. ‘This is a practice 
which has so manifestly an injurious ten- 
dency, that it ought not to be permitted. 
{nother remedy proposed, is, that the exa- 
minations should be public, to prevent 
slight examinations, as well as applications 
from those not qualified to obtain them. 
But this sort of examination he regards as 
liable to many objections, without stating 
them ; and he concludes by recommending 
written exercises in the presence of the 
Professor, and written examinations on the 
subject of that exercise ; but he thinks that 
so long as Professors have a disposition to 
favor the ignorant, further examinations 
should take place to entitle a candidate to 
practise in his profession. He notices the 
mode of conducting examinations and the 
disputation of candidates which shows they 


various Ways. 
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THE VIRGIN 
are in most of the German Universities ve- 
ry much matters of form. 

The mode of examination pra: 
the University of Virginia, is a 
severe test of the pt 
Questions are proposed by his Professor 
without the knowledge of the student. A 
copy is delivered to him, and he 
ed to answer them with 
or preparation, in writing, in the presence 
of the Professor and some of his colleagues. 
Every question, moreover, has a num 
value aflixed to it, according to tis suppos 
ed difficulty, and as much 7 this value is 
assigned to the answers of tudent as 


ri 


tised in 





student’s 





out further delay 


rical 








they are respectively thor = to d rve. 
The values of all the answers by each stu- 
dent are finally summed vy thi - 
veral amounts determine ea one’s sta- 
tion in his class. But to prevent invidipu 


I 
feelings among the students, as well as to 
guard against the injustice arising 
from unavoidable | 
ation, every class is distributed into 
or four great F 
the names of the students are arranged al- 
phabetically, so that neither they nor 
public know the precise place that eacl 
one holds in his class, bi 
to which he belongs. 

This mode of examination was borrowed 
from the English Universities. It is said 
to have been brought into use fifty years 
since, at Cambridge, by a Mr. Postlew] 
from whence it dto Ox 
and that having proved beneficial - prac- 
tice, it has been retained in both these tn- 
stitutions ever since. After a trial of four 
years, it to the Professors of this 
University to be pre ferable to the ordinary 
mode, in the following particulars. 

As each student answers every ques- 
tion, the examination which each one un- 
dergoes, is more full than when it is oral. 

It enables the Professor, at his leisure, 
to compare the answers of different stu- 
dents to the same question, by which their 
proficiency can be more accurately com- 
pared. 

3. It puts the diffident on an equal foot- 
ing with the self-possessed. 

4. As this mode of examination is 
known to furnish, for the preceding rea- 
sons, the best test of comparative profi- 
ciency, it is a stronger stimulus than any 
other to diligent preparation. 

5 It secures the Professors, 


“3 
possivle 


inaccuracies in tae 





divisions, in e: ch oi 





it only the division 





was transfer 


seems 





or other 
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AND 


j idges of examinations, against the charge 
injustice ; as the written 
not being lable 
ered or misrepresented, as 


of partiality or 
ans iat af the tudents, 


to be misremem 


oral answers would be, may always be ap- 
j! stification. Such an 
taj ye il, however, has never been found ne- 
For further details on this important 
cipline, the reader is referred 
by-laws in which the 
which 





part of our di 
to the enactments and 


and 


subject is mentioned ; were 
published in our third number. Q. 
(To be continued.) 





COLONEL HAZLE. 


are} 
J 


J was travelling last May on our 


with four or 


great 
stave road, five passengers, al] 
colonel 
worthy g in that 
country, Who was just going to 


of whom were strangers except 


Hazle. a entleman 
part of the 
Richmond, to atte nd an important law suit 
He had started in 


very 





in the Court of \ppe we 

life with a good estate, which he was bet- 
ter qualified to enjoy tI ian to take care of. 
fis love of fox hunting and good ethos 


im not only into a course of ex- 
ty, but anto a ruinous neg- 
rity, SO that he 
oned a very bad manager ina part of 
good 





was reckon- 
the 
remarkable for ones. 
ntleman of whom 
anecdote is told, that a Pen- 
day hearing him speak of a 
furrm. and boasting (as bad mana- 
of the crop he expected to 


not 
Ile was the Virginia o¢ 


country 


llowing 





none 


C 


y ] 
iten ao 


gers « 
ked 


1 
make, remarked -— 


“Colonel, you must be a great seller of 
corn.” 
“No! sir! I never sell corn. 
don’t eat, I give to my hogs. 


“Oh! I beg pardon, you’re a dealer in ba- 


What we 


” 


con. 

“No, sir, | don’t sell bacon, I give it to my 
necroes.”’ 

“ And pray colonel, what do you do with 
your negroes ?? 

“ What do I do with i nome ? Why sir! they 
make my corn.’ 

The colonel’s estate was now reduced 
to less than a fourth of what it had origin- 
ally been, and although the change had 
not made him morose or melancholy, it 
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had evidently somewhat soured his temper, 
and clouded his former enviable cheerful- 
ness. 

The I know not 
how. on the various progress which ditle- 
rent states had made in population, wealth 


conversation turned, 


various theories 
were offered to acc slain the 
fact. Thus Pennsylvania, which was 
s after Virginia, 


and 
‘ount for and ex] 


and improvement : 


set- 
tled nearly a hundred yea 
smaller surface 


and has a well as a 





harsher climate, contains a 
population, a 
consequently, her 
than Virginia of 
But the difference 
nd Virginia is still greater. 
These colonies were s¢ ttled ne rly 
But Massachusetts now 


ently persons to a square lille, Walle 


somewhat 
larger 
bandry, and, 
much higher 
equal quality. 
Massac! 


husetts a 


improved hus- 
J 8 
lands sell 


more 


those of 


the same time. 


has sev 





Virginia has but twenty. Its soil i- 
ferloy to ours Its clin o rigoreus 
that wheat is an uncertain crop, end yet, 
under all the disadvanta F ind 
natural product, an acre of | ill sell 
there often for a hundred which 





: : pad 
Id not sell here for twenty. The i 
undertook to dei 
One re 


oy .<s - ~ oe 
oF Stavery Which Consigns the 


Wwol 
SEAR 
which ho one 

ously explained. ferred the cause to 


the influence 


e , al 
whites to idleness and the slaves to uawli- 
: ] t 1 } ’ we 
ing labour; or makes the blacks do hail 
, ‘ ae 
work, and the whites no work atall. \n- 


‘imate, that of the 
southern states, they said, being enervating 
in its effects, whilst that of the 
invigorates. <A third, to the economy pro- 
duced in the first instance by the self de- 
nying character of the puritans, who first 
settled in New England; strengthened as 
it has been by the maxims of Dr k ranklin 
A fourth imputed the difference to the 
commercial habits of the New England 
people. Living in a country every where 
intented with fine harbours and bays, and 
fisheries 


other, to the influence of 


t 


in the neighbourhood of the best 
in the world, they were strongly tempted 
to become fishermen. When once enga- 
ged in this business, the redundancy of fi 

they would procure on the banks of New- 
foundland, would induce them to seek a 
market for the excess in foreign countries ; 
the business at once making them naviga- 
tors and furnishing them with the materi- 
als of commerce. They were thus made 
commercial by circumstances, especially as 
agricultural labour would be but indiffe- 
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warded in a harsh climate and an 
iteful soil. The profits of this partic- 
f} 1 enable them to extend 
enterprize to other 

Having ships and seamen in abun- 
dance, they gradually became the carriers 
for the other provinces, and thus their na- 
vigation and commerce were constantly in- 
creasing, and consequently their wealth ; 
: profits of commerce are not com- 





erie = 
icK WOU 


commercial 








lm consumed like those of agriculture, 
| but are used to enlarge the sphere of their 
| own action. They are therefore richer 
| than we, because they are more commer- 
| cial. 

! There was ai elderly man on the mid- 
| lle eat who had been very 
j attentiy ition, although lie 


| Currie, what is your oO pinion of this 





tuken no part in it. Colonel Hazle 

» him, said, “and pray friend 

mat- 

ter 2? * You know, atts nel.” said the other 


* iytt T.. : Ar 
aaa ] HMO pos ‘tan, and twas never in INew 





England in my lif ut ikes me that 
the 1@ things which make one man 
rrow rich faster than another, will make a 
coun vhich is no more, according to my 


number of men and 
started in life with no- 
to buy a 


notion, than a creat 
ther families. | 
thing, and have made out good 
und of you the other day, colonel 

said the other rather impatiently, 
* you got that land too low of me Currie; 
for a finer tract is not upon James River.” 
I wa I, who 
a silver spoon in my 
self o! 





ee } } 
* Well colonel, 


born with 


saying, 
was not spor 
mouth, lived to work hard 
[ determined to try tolay up 
rainy day I made it a 


earned little *, to 5} vend less. 


finding my 
for my livine, 
something for a 


rule. I rose 











early and worked late. [hada wife that 
soon fell into my ways, and as our chil- 
dren grew ups they worked too, except 
des n i sent them to school. Now colo- 
nel, mind the difference between you and 


me. Y 


no occas 


» born to a fortune and had 
ion to work for one: so, while | 
tan-vats dressing skins, you 
1 bed. The mo- 
» and children have earned be- 
fore you and yours were up, would come 
toa cood deal in thirty yea But this 
kept fine horses and 
] kept a wagon, which | hired 

out when it was not hauling bark and lime. 
You drank wine, while I drank whiskey. 
You used white sugar, I used brown. You 


ou We 


was at ipy 
were 1 vking your ease i 


ney my Wwhie 


was not all. You 


wrriages. 
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had to clothe and feed ten or twelve ser- 
vants to wait on your family. Mine wait- 
ed on themselves. It is true you had a 
fine estate, that produced corn, wheat and 
tobacco. I think colonel you made forty 
hogsheads one year, on the place I bought 
of you? 

“ Perhaps I did” said the colonel, some- 
what ungraciously. 

“ You made fine crops when the seasons 
suited ; while I found it pretty hard at first 
to make both ends meet; and had been 
married three years before | had earned 
enough to buy a negro. But then you 
know, colonel, if you laid out the proceeds 
of your tobacco and wheat withold Sawny 
McCruin in wine, and dressing the young 
folks, who would always have the scarcest 
and best, while we were obliged to be con- 
tent with what we could make at home, 
why there was not so much difference be- 
tween us at the end of the year, according 
to my notion, as may be supposed.” 

“ Whew !” said the colonel, “ d n it 
Currie, can’t you tell us how you made 
your money without rubbing against my 
toe. I wish you had got my gout with my 
land.” 

“Fask your pardon colonel, but never 
having had the gout myself, I did not 
know it made a body’s foot so tender. 
But as | was saying, if one man spends all 
he makes, and another saves something of 
his earnings, the last is getting rich the 
fastest, according to my notion, let their 
estates be what they may, (here he look- 
ed round to the company for some a»pro- 
bation of his sagacity.) ut this is not 
all. You had some bad luck, colonel. 
You remember that the great fresh in 
1799, injured your crop of wheat, and ru- 
ined your tobacco; and I suppose that 
people accustomed to high living, as you 
and the madam, could not change, and that 
you dealt as freely as ever with old Mc’- 
Cruin. That put you back without any 
fault of yours: for use they say is second 
nature. I never was at your house in my 
life without seeing wine, and toddy, and 
porter on the side board or in the cooler. 
Then you suffered a great loss when old 
Price broke, to whom you sold your 
crop.” 

“ Yes, the rascal, they tell me he is car- 
rying on business again. I have no doubt 
he is trading on my money.” 

« Well, it must have put you behind hand, 








and I believe that year was the first that I 
had any money to lend, after laying in a 
stock of hides and bark. : 

“* Yes, and [ had better have sold some 
of my negroes or a small piece of my land 
than have borrowed it.” 

“ May be so, colonel, but as I never took 
but six per cent., if I had not lent it to you 
I should have found borrowers enough. 
Well now, I suppose from what Pve heard, 
the difference between you and me, is just 
the same as that between the Old Domin- 
ion and New England. Virginia has a 
richer soil, just as you had good land and 
mine was bad. The black people were 
all who worked upon your farm ; upon 
mine, both black and white. You made 
tobacco, while I made nothing but a 
few oats and corn, but I made up in tan- 
ning, what I could not make in tilling the 
earth. They were poor fishermen but they 
saved something out of their earnings. 
They put their money into trade, and thus 
got a part of what we made by their pro- 
fits on what they sold us. I took your 
skins, and sold you leather; one of them 
turned out as much as three had cost. As I 
spent less than I made, I had money to 
lend, and you borrowed it, until you had to 
part with your land, and | became the pur- 
chaser. And so a poor state like a poor 
man, may become rich by industry and 
taking care, according to my notion.” 

“ Well thank God” said the colonel, who 
had- long regretted that he had tonched 
the tanner upon the key of his success in 
life, “ here is the dining house at last. | 
hope Mrs. Manifry has a dish of peas by 
this time. They were podding when | 
went by last week. Driver, you must not 
hurry us as you did this morning, you are 
in very good time” taking out a handsome 
gold watch; and just as the tanner had 
asked the cost of it, the driver drew up his 
horses, and we went in to see if the colo- 
nel’s hopes were answered, and each one 
forgot for the time, in the anticipated plea- 
sure of the dinner, both his own hypothe- 
thesis and the tanner’s illustrations. But 
they appeared to me very apposite; and if 
the reader is inclined to spend his money 
faster than he makes it, | trust that he will 
profit by them. 

Irom the travelling notes of 


C. CRUIZE. 
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EDUCATION ON 
MECHANICS. 


EFFECT OF PRACTICAL 





From the view which we have taken 
of art and science it seems scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt, that one has aided, and is 
capable of further aiding, the other ; and 
the immense advances made 
since the mixed sciences have been cul- 
tivated, the undoubted fact that they 
have gone hand in hand, little 
room to suppose this judgment unfound- 
ed. ‘Those who are strenuous in 
porting the contrary, and we know per- 
sonally that this is the 
branches of art, have appealed to history 


leaves 
sup- 


case in some 


with a view of proving that art and sct- | 


ence are totally unconnected, and as 


such persons are found among the advo- | 


cates for instructing mechanics, it is to be 
supposed that they look for improvement, 
not in any further advance of science, or 
intimate 
but from 


connection with scientific 


instructing 


more 
men, 
the lowest elements of theory. ‘This is 


mechanics in 


not our view of the subject; we would 
avoid, and deplore any breach in the 
chain, which connects the highest scien- 
tific acquirements with the more widely 
diffused talent of manual dexterity. 

On this account we shall enter 
what at length upon the subject, support- 
ing our opinions upon historical facts. 
Whatever may be the talents of a jour- 
neyman mechanic, in the ordinary arts, 
he can rarely find tine enough to devise 
new methods for assisting bis practical 
skill; the restricted nature of the work 
which he has to perform, and the rigid de- 
mands of his task master, render an exact 
acquaintance with the ordinary rules of 
his art more useful than an extended the- 
oretic knowledge, that he cannot have 
immediately at command. The highest 
reach of art is to render all operations 
nearly independent of volition, and per- 
fectly so of all intellectual processes. A 
pe rfor mer on the piano- forte never re- 
flects for a moment on the note he is to 
touch, a juggler performs miracles of art 


some- 
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| without bestowing a thought upon the prin- 
| ciples on which they depend. And, in 
| short, a very large portion of the opera- 
| tions which the mechanic has to perfor m, 
are best executed, as the steam engine 
executes them, according to invariable 
rules, and without thought ! some of the 
operations which every mechanic has to 
execute and precisely those which are 
becoming every day more valuable, be- 
cause the steam-engine cannot perform 
them, are, indeed, dependant on the 
| mind, and will be improved with the dif- 
fusion of knowledge; but, even here, the 
want of time will be a sad impediment ; 
any one who has reflected upon the bustle 
land labour of many trades—that of the 
| smith, of the bric klaye r, of the ship-wright, 
‘ whose task scarcely divides the 
Sunday from the week,” must feel con- 
vinced that a rigid adherence to ordinary 
rules will nearly always be observed by 
It will be 
sked why, if these are our opinions, we 
advocate the instruction of journeymen? 
For several rea because it will 
afford a cheering assurance to them, that 
| merit and supe rior abilities are sure of 
| elevating their The utmost 
reward which attends the mechanic, who, 
is that of 
| obtaining a stfbsistence whilst his health, 
land the command of his limbs remain 
perfect; but the labouring mechanic who 
| has obtained a theoretic knowledge of 
his art may hope from superior abilities, 
and laborious application, during the mo- 
ments allowed from his daily task, to rise 
to affluence, and to a station where his 
abilities may be of service to all man- 
kind. Secondly, we are desirous for the 
instruction of workmen in order that they 
may be enabled to point out the difficul- 
and to receive, from their 
the professional 


sore 
} 


| the journeymen in those trades. 


SONS 5 first, 


possessor. 


possesses manual skill alone, 





ties of their art, 


*s je 
mmediate superiors, 


!}men who have time for thinking, im- 


provements which require new methods 


of working, when a knowledge of gene- 
ral principles will be called for. Those 
employed in practical business are 


aware, that the most skilful workmen are 
not always the most intelligent, and that 





an increased number of well informed 
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artificers, who could occasionally turn{ with these discoveries of 


their hands to any thing, would greatly 
facilitate the introduction of new improve- 
ments in the arts. It will be seen that 
whilst we have expected less benefit 
from theoretic instruction to the actual 
workman, in the common operations of 
his art, than is perhaps generally hoped 
for, we have admitted that a number of 
superior minds _ will from this 
class, who, undoubtedly, for we do not 
think it admits of doubt, will carry art to 
a higher degree than would have been 
done had no institutions for their instruc- 
tion existed. But there is a third rea- 
son, why we would have every order of 
mechanics instructed. 
are difficulties dependent in some degree 
upon general principles, but so involved 
in details, or requiring so accurate a 
knowledge of some practical fact, that 
none but a person, who encountered them 
every Cay, would know of their existence, 
and perceive their bearing. A_ slight 
knowledge of theory wil! often enable 
minds of ordinary power to remove such 


arrise 


difficulties and thus confer a benefit up- | 


on mankind, that none but a person so 
situated could have conferred. 

In answer to those who assert, that all 
improvements in art have arisen from 
practical men, we will urge the unequal- 
ed perfection of astronoiny, of naviga- 
tion, and of optics ; three arts, for so in 
fact they are, which have owed their ori- 
gin entirely to science. And we will en- 
deavour to shew, that all art has been 
benefited by science in these three 
ways; by discoveries passed from hand 
to hand till they reached the artisan in 
the shape of practical rules, which were 
incorporated among those of his profes- 
sion; by the inventions of practical men 
possessed of more than usual science, 
and by the direct contributions of men 
eminent for their scientific attainments. 

The laws discovered by persons devo- 
ted to abstract meditation, and published 
to the world in costly volumes known 
only to the learned, were, we admit, long 
before they reached the workman. But 
at length, by the enlarged views thus 
given to society, he became acquainted 


In all arts there | 
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a preceding 
as facts with 
acquainted, 


age, not as discoveries, but 
which all the world was 
Such at least has been the 
1 the 
an ebb that it had 
few benefits to confer; and the real sei- 
ence possessed by the mechanic was far 
beyond that of the theorist. As the ob- 


process in 
modern tines 3 during middle ages 


science was at so low 


ject of art is, not to explain the laws of 


nature, but to make use of them, artists 
were in no danger of inisleading them- 
selves with merely verbal theories; all 
explanation was tifling, in their eyes, 
which did not hold good in practice. 
Every new success was a new fact esta- 
lished, and every failure an experiment 
which taught them the true state of their 
Thus art was at that time 
the most advanced branch of experitnen- 
tal philosophy, and the knowledge of me- 
chanics, displayed in some of the beauti- 


knowledge. 


ful Gothie edifices, which have remained 
to the present day, was superior to what 


appeared in the schools until the time of 


GALILEO. 

Thus, before the science of the schools 
existed art had created a theory of its 
own. And from the period we have 
mentioned they will be found to have 
mutually assisted each other. ‘This is 


not the place to enter into a history of 


art and science, but a few instances may 
be mentioned in support of our assertion ; 
and these will be more readily found at 
the first renovation of science than after- 
wards. ‘To GauiLeo and Torricettt, 
we owe the principle of the pump ; the 
engine had been in use for centuries, 
and was invented by Hero of Alexandria, 
but it was an immense step to prove, that 


it derived its action from the pressure of 


the atmosphere, which seems not to have 
been suspected before ; and was a dis- 
covery that laid the foundation for all the 
hydraulic and pneumatic machines since 
invented, and even for the steam-engine 
itself, the principle of which consists in 
forming a vacuum under a piston that 
GALILEO 
made many other contributions to art; 
it was he who first thought of applying 
the pendulum to measure time. 


the air may press it down. 


And, if 
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he did not invent the telescope, he was 
enabled to construct one without othe: 
assistance than bis genius and scientific 
{ | 


if ss : ae rg ee 
aud from a rude toy rendered it the 


most wouderlul discovery of man. | 


skull 5 


GENS, greatly improved the telesco 
applied GauiLeos’ suggestion of the pen- 
dului to construction of clocks 
Hooke 


} 
for watches. 


the 


introduced the balance spring 
His celebrated law that 


elastic bodies resist in proportion to th 





space they are moved over, appli 


- } 
mediately to this su! 





} 
pe,and | 





many other parts of practical mechanics. | 


It would be endless to enumerate hints | 


which abound 


could not fail to bave a material ioflu- 


in Hooke’s works: they 


arts, 


euce on the 





become the basis of v | 


ments; the centrifugal regulator, fo: 


¢ 


example, or tae fact that 


Waller ¢C 
not be ratsed above a certam temp 
in the open air. ‘This discovery, wi 


nployed by Papin, 








‘di Man, 





theore 


his digester; which is the first 
wards the high pressure sieam-cngine 


There Is a 
Hooxe’s papers, iil 
Newcomen, in 

the 
might be 


remarkauie 

. ty ’ 
a note aadressed to 
- 1 


which he observes that 


pressure of the air 
employed as a foree to drain 
mines, provided we could remove the air 
from under the piston, and obtain 
speedy vacuum. Many years afterwards, 
Newcomen discovered a method of cre- 
ating such a vacuum, which was the ori- 
gino the atm spheric steam-engine. In 


we find Sir Curt 
Wren, a mathematician, mechanic, and 


the same age 


architect ; a man of the first order 
cellence In each of these d partme pts 


he alone would be a refutation of the 
1, 


prejudice that literary men are incapable 


of succeeding inthe arts. His cote mpo- 


“7p Pan : | fe 
rary, Perrauut, who desigued the facade | 


ol the Louvre, was also eminent as a 
and savant. It has been 


the peculiar fortune of Newron to obtain 


reometrician 


the praise of all classes; uniting to the 


most sublime genius a happy facility of 


manipulation, he was no less a workman 
than a philosopher. The reflecting te- 


i the coustruction of 


STOPHER | 


oi ex- | 


bMprove= | 


aisO aj 


upon a piston | 


-- 
dé 


Xc. 3 


iescope ts an evidence of his skill in both 


Noris the history of the steam-engine, 
tl vreat boast of practical men, at at 
| 


varianee with the positions we have ad- 
is Cluel inventors were not per- 


B 
sons connecte with the arts to which 
this machine tomediately belongs, and 


ms to have depended on 


‘ { 1 
the thoretical turn of ther minds, and 


th miliar acquaintance with the ele- 
nents of science: the Manreuis of Wor- 
Ci »* Capt Savary, Newcomen, and 


aan 
Che two 
first appear to have been very ingenious 


schemers, well aequaimted with what was 


\ 
»abnap 
i 


ISSCSS- 








oi sc1enes SAVARY 
proably | ! more than the rudi- 
ts; | i sether purpose- 

ly exag ted the effects to be expected 
from his t bines, Or was Incanvable of 
caleul thet 10 Newe OMEN, 
1 i i , Was not iznorant of sel- 
ence, < corre pondence with 
foo ficiently t es. The greatest 
name upon t list remains behinds; na- 
ure app to have formed the e ipa- 
( min Warr for scientific pursuits, 
ind | not early habits given a parti- 
cula! il i 1 I its MS, he would 
pr | Hy have risen to eminence in 
branches of science more purely philoso- 


‘quainted, at the time of his 
I I brate dd Dr. 


Buacsx, he received from him his first 


™ ‘ a Sa 
f inv yu, With the ¢ 


know ( { the doctrine of Latent 
Heat ; end if, as he obs: rves, this 
knowledge was not requisite in suggesting 
that Invention, it assisted in its develope- 


ments; whilst a fact, recently discovered 


by Cuuven, that water would boil in va- 
| { 


hundred, formed the first 
step to his improvement. Warr seems 


also to have understood the different ca- 


pacities which bodies have for heat; and 

made experiments upon this subject with 
* This was written prier to the dispute be- 

+ 4 . i¢ D> } yy 

ween Arago {the British Engineers upon the 

discovery of the ste -enoine ! sp1te which 








the fact, that discoveries are 


knowledge of the pericd in 





strong] 





tne results i} 
which they were made, and not to be attributed, 
altogether, to those whose names they bear 
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all the accuracy and method of an able 
philosopher. It is hardly possible to 
read the history, which he has himself 
given of this invention, without observing 
the assistance which science constantly 
afforded feeling that Watt's 
steam-engine is the production of a phi- 


him, and 


losopher, whom chance had made well 
acquainted with art, and not of an arti- 
san slightly instrneted in philosophy. 
His subsequent history fully verifies this 
idea; leaving to others the minute de- 
tails of business, after he had thoroughly 
mastered them, he busied himself chiefly 
with the creat branches of his prof Ss- 
sion, and during the moments of leisure, 
which were afforded from business, en- 
riched his mind with the treasures of sci- 
“'That he should 
extensively 


ence and literature. 
have 


skilled in chemistry and the arts, and 


been minutely and 
in most of the branches of physical sci- 
ence” observes his biographer, might 
1 4 a } 

have been conjectured 5 but it would not 


} " 


have been inferred from his usual oceu- 


pations, and probably is not generally 
known, that he was curiously learned in 
many branches of antiquity, metaphysics, 
medicine, and etymolozy, and pertectly 
in all the detatls of architecture, 
He was Wwe I] acquaint 


at home 
music, and Jaw. 
with most 


ed, too, of the modern Jan- 





iv with their most re- 
Nor was it at all extra- 


guages, and famil 
cent literature. 

ordinary to hear the great mechanician 
and engineer detailing and CX} unding, 


for hours together, the metaphysical the- 
i criti- 





ories of the German logicians, or 
cising the measures or the matter of the 
German poetry.” 

How deeply he had studied chemistry 
appears from the fact of his having dis- 
fore 


the experiments of Cavenpisu upon that 


covered the composition of water, b 


subject were known, and there is even | 
some degree of doubt to which of the 


two this splendid discovery should be as- | 
signed. Ct. | 


PT. BET RY A ORL TE | 





NEW UNIVERSITIES IN ENGLAND. | 
ee 

It is asserted that Universiti 
to be erected at Bristol and 
sinilar to that of London. 


sare about 


Vianchester, 


ie 





THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 


CONVERTIBILITY OF LANGUAGES. 





The comparative euphony and copious- 
ness of different languages has been a fruit- 
ful theme with the natives of different 
countries ; and the discussion has gene- 
rally terminated without either party being 
convinced that his own language was not 
entitled to the supremacy. 

Most of our readers are, doubtless, 
aware that a literary Frenchman, when in 
company with the celebrated Dr Wallis to 
whose Grammalica Lingue Anglicane 
we have had occasion to refer, (see page 
66) was boasting of the superiority of the 
French language in these 
challenged the doctor to adduce any thing 
in English that could be compared with the 


respects, and 


following lines: 
* Quand un cordicr, cordant, reult corder une 
corde 

corder, trots cordons il accorde : 
Mais si une des cordons da la corde descorde, 

La cor 
Doctor Wallis promptly translated these 
very words into English : substituting, for 
the French corde, the old Saxon word twist. 
‘lhe first four lines of the following quo- 
tation will be found to correspond exactly 
with the French : the next four were add- 
ed by the doctor to complete his triumph ; 
written till some 


Pour sa corde 


de descordaut fart descorder la corde 


the remainder were not 
time afterwards, and are not equally hap- 
py. Dr. Johnson was so much delighted 
vith this anecdote, that he has given the 
whole twelve lines in his folio dictionary, 
to shew into how many meanings and 
bearings the words twisl and twister may 
be twisted; whence it has been copied 
into various works :— 
‘ When a twister a-twisting, will twist him a 
twist, {doth entwist 


For the twisting his twist he three times 


But if one of the twists of the twist doth un- 
twist, [ twist 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the 
Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between 


He twirls 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the 


with his twister the two in a twine; 


twine, 


He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain 


The twine that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were untwisted he now doth un- 


twine 5 

















































for 
tu: 

















Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more be- 
tween 
He t 


twine.” 


wirling his twister, makes a twist of the 


In one respect the Teutonic languages 
possess a decided advantage over the Ro- 
manic ; for whilst the former develope their 
compound words from their own roots, the 
latter being derived from the Latin—itself | 
of hybrid origin—have a number of similar | 
compounds which are incapable of being 
traced to any common root. 


{ 


The English is of mixed derivzt 


ion. 
chiefly T 
manic from its admixture w 


eutonic; but it 1s also largely Ro- 





th the Freneh. 


i 


There is, consequently, by no means as 
much unity in its formation as in the Ger- 
man. The German compound words are 
in fact all formed out of the well known 
roots of the language, without the interfe- 
rence of any other idiom: they are com- 


posed according to familiar analogies and 
consequently become immediately intelli- 
sible. A German acquainted, for instance, 
with the word mensch, * man” readily com- 
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It happened ona Whitsunday, 
That men the woods and fields saw, 
Green standin yr with leaf and crass, 


And many a fowl frolick 


\\ in hedges 


2) was 





up trees, 
prout » flowers, 


Which all 


he d Was fine an 


nll well reek here and there 
ithe weather clear.” 
Weknow no example, however, which ex- 
hibits the convertibility of the two lauguages 
so forcibly as the following “Ode to Rum,” 
which is R tid, bv the Arne rikanischer Cor- 
ndent of Philadelphia, to have first 
appeared in the Hingham Gazette of Mas- 
setts and exhibits considerable talent 
"y‘his ode travelled 


and pow rof lancuage. 


to Germ and fell accidentally into 
the hands of Dr. Baermann—the accom- 
ished translator of the works of the Spa- 


nish dramatist Calderon de la Barca. By 
him the following singularly faithful trans- 
lation was made into the German. 

ODI rO RUM. 


O, thou invi ble spirit of Rum! If thou hadst 





prehends the compounds : | no name, by which to know thee, we would call 
Ein menschen hasser—a man hater. | t} D 
Ein menschen fre wid—a man’s friend. K hakspeare. 
Ein menschen fresser—a man eater. | 
Whilst the compounds we use in English | Let the devotee extol thee 
do not recal the idea of the word “ man” And thy wond’rous virtues sum, 
but the Greek avSpuxcc—as Misanthr pe, | Dut th orst names PH call thee, 
*hilanthropist, Anthropophace. O, thou Hydra monster, Rum ! 
: i Pad 
It is on account of this copiousness of 
. - I . ’ 7 
the German, that it is so well adapted for Pimple-maker, visage-bloater, 
translation, from other languages. ‘he Teu- Health-corrupter, idler’s mat 


tonic, it is well known, is the parent of the | 
English, and the affinity is so striking, that 





a literal Enelish version frequently gives 
Sir 


the exact meaning of the German. 
Herbert Croft instances, with this 
of the old 
ballad of “ Reynard the Fox” 


Fuchs.)* 


view, 
German 


Reiniche 


the commencement 


© Tdt eeschach up einen Phingstedach 
Dat men de Waelde 


Groene staen mit loff uud gras, 


und relde sach 


Uud mennich Voghel frochlich was, 

Mit gcsange in hacen und up boemen, 
De k 
De 
De 


rueder spruetten uth und de blomen 
alle fantz wol role nhyr und dar 


Dich war schoenc und das wedder Har. 


_. Several other striking examples will be 
found in the work of D. Boileau on “ The Nu- 
tureand Genius af the German language.’ Lon- 


don 1820. 





Mischief-breeder, 


Credit-spoiler, 


vice promoter, 
devil bait ; 

tilder sw:wheremaker 
ullder, pau maker, 


rayer, sorrow s source, 








Pocket-emptier, sabbath-breaker, 
Conscience-stifler, wuilt’s resource ; 
Nerve-enfeebler, system-scatterer 
Thirst-i ser, vagrant thief, 
Cough-producer, treach’rous flatterer, 
Mud bedauber, mock-relief ; 
Business-hinderer, spleen instiller, 


Woe-begetter, friendship’s bane, 
Ange1 
Debt-involver, 


-heater, bridewell-filler, 


toper’s chain ; 


Suminer’s cooler, winter’s warmer, 
Blood-polluter, specious snare, 
Mob-collector, mw 


Bond-undoer, 


in’s transformer, 


gambler’s fare ; 
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' ch-bewrangler, headlong-bringer, Schandbenennung will ich acben is 
if Vitals-burner, deadly fire, Dir, Du Ungehewr, 0 Rum! : 
Riot-mover, fire-brand-flinger, 
t Discord-kindler, misery’s sire ; Finnenmacher, Brustentzuender. 
Wang aufdunser, Faulnit zfre und, 
Sinew's robber, word’s-depriver, Ungluecksvater, Schad crfinder, 
Strength-subduer, hideous foe, Teufelskueder Chrenfeind ; 
Reason-thwarter, fraud-con'river, 
‘ Money-waster, nation’s woe ; Spittelkoenig, Bettrerpfaender, 
Wahrheitslaest' rer, Sorge nquell, 
Vile seducer, joy-dispeller, Schuldenursprung, Sabbathschaender, 
Peace-distuiber, blackguard guest, | Herzvergifter, Diebsgesell ; 
Sloth-implanter, liver-sweller, | 
Brain-distracter, hateful pest; Orundsatztocdter. Verrenschwaecher, 
i) | Dursterhocher. Streuchdichbs Maat, 
| Pain-inflicter, eyes-inflamer, | Hustenbringer. Schmeichelschaccher, 
| Heart-c rrupter, folly ‘s nurse Kothbewerfer. Spoctters Rath ; 
i Secret-babbler, body-maimer, 
Thrift-defeater, loathsome curse ; Arhet dvrer. Sn'eencinspritzer, 
i Welverzeuger Frenndschaftspest 
N Utterance-bogaler, stench-emitter, | Schuldenmacher. Zornerthitzer, , i ‘ 
: Strong-man-sprawler, fatal drop, | Zuchthausfuctller, Zechers Fest ; { 
Tumult-raiser, venom-spitter, | 
Wrath-inspirer, coward’s prop ; Winterwaermer, Sommerkuchler, 
Blutvergeuder, Schlingenstrick, 
Wit-destroyer, joy-Imp ilrer, Menschreracandler. Ple bsaufrruehle r. 
Scanda)l-dealer, foulmouthd scourge, Bucndnisstoerer, Gauners Glueck ; 
Senses-blunter, youth-ensnarer, 
Crime-inveuter, ruin’s verge; Schwindelbringer, Wortcerdreher, i 
Markrerbrenner, Grimmtetrarch, 
Viriue-blaster, base deceiver, Fewrhrandschleudrer. dufruhrsdeer,. E t 
Raye-displayer, sot’s delight, Zwitrachtrater, Schundmonarch ; , V 
joise-exciter, stomach-heaver, . f 
Falseliood-spreader, scorpion’s bite ; Drusensauger, Kraftbedruecker. a 
Sprachbe rauber. Feind zum Tod, ‘ W 
Quarrel-plotter, ragve-discharger, Listbefoerd rer, Geistverruecker, ir 
Giant-conqueror, wasteful sway, Gelidve reeuder, Voelkernoth ; ir 
Chin-carbuncler, tongue-enlarger, e 
Malice-venter, death's broad-way ; Pee ney SUT Nee er a Ee 
; Freidensstoerer, sehmuctzer Gast, : R 
Tempest-scatterer, w indows-smasher, Faulhcitsimpfer, Hirncerstocker, { pa 
} Death's forerunnei, hell’s dire-brink, Loberschweller, Seeckoulest ; a 
Ravenous murderer, wind-pipe-lasher, ; . wl 
Drunkard's lodging, neat and drink j Sorg erzeuger, Glieder'achmer, all 
lug’ entzuender, Narrenbuch, pl 
Let the devotee extol thee Herzverderber, Wohlstundsnehmer, sig 
And thy wondrous virtues sum, Gunstauspland rer, ekler Fluch ; so} 
But the worst of names I'll call thee i i 
O, thou hydra-monster, rum ! Redezwaenger, Stankverbreiter, the 
| Kriegsmannszwinger, boes Gegacehr, i ma 
GEDICHT AN DEN RUM. Mordanstifter, Gifthe reiter, ind 
3 O, Du unbezwinglicher Geist tm Rum! So Du Wutheinfloesser, Feiglings Wehr ; ; bur 
keinen namen haettest, an welchem Du zu er- : i tur 
i kennen waerest, moegte man Dich—Teufel Witzzersplitt'rer, Freud'verdumpfer, om 
: nennen !— Shakspeare. | Laestrungsbote, Geisse lzwang, Wis 
q Jugendschaender, Sinnabstumpfer, vuli 
Mag Dein Liebling Dich erheben, | Gre u'lerfinde r. Unheilsdrang ; , inst 


Bleth’ er, Dich bewundernd 
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Tagendschmae Vrer, Schandberucecher, 
Grimm ntfalter, Narrenspass, 
Laermanzeltler, Mare ndrucker. 


Lugrerbreitcr, Geve rfrass : 
Wuthrersch 


r. Zwinghe 
Bosheits 


ttrer. 


Zanke 


Riesenbaena we 


4 H 
mphroche7, 
rrnwahn, 
witt rer, 


‘ee 
Aussatzschaffner, 


Zungeniaeng’rer, Tod’ skumpan ; 
Glasz 


Sturmerreger, erschmeisser, 


Todesrorpost, Hocllengang, 
Kehlausreisser, 


Trank ! 


Brsch-Raubmoe rder, 

Saeé ufe rs Woh nung, pers und 
Mag Dein Liehling Dich erheben 
er, Dich bewundernd stumm 


Bicib 
Schandbcenennung will ich weben 


Dir, Du Ungceheu'r o Rum! 


i those idl« 











ON SUPERSTITION .—No. 1. 


‘Of wizards and aerial sprite, 
‘Of mystic charms. he told : 
“Of Jack the Giant killer’s micht 


And Robin Hood the bold.” 


ANON. 





There is nothing more remarkable than 
the proneness to superstition, which is obser- 


vable from our earliest childhood, 
from the first dawn of intelligence ; 


number of idle 


even 
hence 


} “{r8 
arses a opservances. 


which cannot be overlooked, without do- 
ing violence to the feelings of those who 
inculeate them, and the belief in the ne- 
cessity of which renders the whole life a 
scene of fearful anticipation and misery. 
Reference will be hereafter made, in the 


pages of this miscellany, to some of those 
superstitions of a re 





W1ONs  ¢ haracter, 


which prevail in certain countries, and 
although, as Addison has observed, some 
plausible reasons could generally be as- 


signed in their excuse, it is certain there is | 


something in them very pernicious to man- 
kind and destructive to religion; 
the Injunction of superfluous ceremonies 


because 


makes such actions duties as were before | 
b j y . . 
indifferent, and thus renders religion more | 


burthensome and difficult than in its na- 
ture it really i 


omission of whiek they could 
wise be 





not other- 
guilty, and fixes the minds of the 
vulgir on the shadow y uncssential points, | 


will be sure to tell over 
betrays many into sins of 


| time announced the 


instead of the more w eighty and more im- | ping its wings against the windows of a 
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that in 
the code of reli- 
s is very strict, and made 
upon trivial and unimportant 
the catalogue of superstitions is In- 

more extensive, than in those 
religious observance 


We find, indeed, 
Ww he re 


portant matters. 
those 
cious observances 
to bear 
points, 
finitely 
where 


1 


the minutia of 
and unobtrusive 
piety. This last it is 
fortify the mind against 
» beliefs and superstitions, which 
have given oce com- 
munication. 
Most of the 
have be 


: ye 
are absorbed 
duties of 


that 


4] 
in the simple 
genuine 
can, alone, 


‘asion to the present 


superstitions, in question, 
oc ur child} 1 
during our childhood, 
Nursery Litera- 
ythology : chil- 
and 
t period of our existence, 


‘n imbibed 
have formed a part of 
ture and of onr bee: yular My 
dren are pl 
we liste Ne al ve 


“i is marvellous, 


ae er Fe ; 4 
with indescribable interest to stories of 
ghosts, witches and fairies and to the 

| “ff ! 
the train of familiar demons, 

‘whose dwellings be 

| “* In corners of old houses, least frequented, 

“ Or beneath stacks of wood; and, these con- 
vented 

Make fearful nois butteries and in dairies 
Rob ( rN ri S ( thei fai- 
Ins se uproars keep 

knd beat at do to wake men from their 
Sex to e loc] i they ne re s0 
And ke if Chiristinasse gambols all nicht 
1 . 

i he iinpressions, received at this periods 


are of a very vivid, and by no means of an 
evanescent, character. and the terrors which 
are imbibed from »*garrulous ignor nee” 


the 


resol 


have retained ion of 
after life, in spite of every 
the the 
rise to singular p 
The 


may employ e 


possess mind, in 
on 
vive 
il peculiarities. 
parent 
very exertion to prevent the 
reception of superstition from nurses and 
other and still, form 
inpossible to exclude 
it: some maiden aunt or antiquated cousin 
her catalogue of 
various omens which have from time to 


tion, 
Individual, so as to 
syc 


part of 
ologie 
considerate 


anxious and 


attendants; inone 


or other, it will be 


the 
ipprode h ine deaths of 


thie fitnily 


—is the 
dog—the screech-owl flap- 


diferent branches of 


howling of 
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sick person’s chamber or screeching at 
them—three drops of blood falling from the 
nose—breaking a looking glass—coals 
flying out of the fire, in the shape of a cof- 
fin &c. &c :—Or give a copious enumera- 
tion of things lucky and unlucky—as the 
sitting luck at 


cards—happy omens, of the sun shining on 


cross legged to procure 
the marriage day and raining on a corpse 
—of putting the stocking on with the wrong 
outwards—of old 
thrown after us—of tumbling up stairs—or 
the equally unforlimate prognoslics—of a 


side having an shoe 


sow crossing the road when weare on busi- 
ness, unless indeed she be attended with 
her litter of pigs and then it is lucky—or 
of killin missing the 
mouth in eating—or of pres a knife 
or any sharp or j 

mistress or 
or some trifling recompense be received in 


ig a magpie or of 


nting 


cutting instrument to a 


friend, unless, indeed, a pin, 


exchange or—of sitting down with thirteen 
at the table or a thousand others. 

Or, again, a variety of charms to cure 
warts, cram), tooth ache Xc.. preventives 
against the night mare and disease In gen- 
eral; some of which have been referred to 
by the fair and ingenuous Olivia Olden ina 
former number of the Muscum.* Or, a 
“ full and true account of the wonderful? 


THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 


fies the little innocent on the maternal 
lap. 

Well do we recollect the horror which 
was communicated by the relation of the 
story of the dreaded Anthropophagous gi- 


ant with his 
“ Fe, faw, fum 
“ | smell the blood of an Englishman ; 
Be he alive or be he dead, 
‘“P}l wrind his bones to make me bread.” 


and the exultation experienced at the feats 


| of Jack 


‘___—the valiant Cornish man, 

* Who slew the 

which said giant was eighteen feet high 
and about three yards round. 

Formerly these superstitious 

were so prevalent, that it was considered 

the height of scepticism to disbelieve them, 


giant Corinoran.” 


notions 


| and, in many instances, the terror caused 


eflects of sympathy, as denoted by shiver- | 
died, the room was long considered unin- 


ing, a sign that some one has walked over 
the site of our future grave—by the cheek 


or ear burning, a sign that some one Is 
talking of us—by itching of the 


shortly 


a proof that we shall : ; 
the left an index that we shall laugh. 
These notions, which are considered by 
the retailer to have tion 
strong as pr of of holy writ,’ are certain 
to reach the youthful ear and 
pertinacity, In 


cry or ot 


had * confirm 
their elfects 


adhere with unfortunat 


es in 
spite ot reason and eXperlences, so tiiat 


they are rarely, if ever, forgotten. 
} 


by them, sank so deeply into the heart as to 
render the lives unhappy and to interfere, 
materially, with the courage. Eachin of the 
Clan Quhele is not the only case, where a 
spell is conceived to have been cast over the 
future individual. We 


have seen persons afraid of stirring out of 


destinies of the 


the house after dark, or of passing in the 
a a ‘ a | " a? ae 
cark from one room to another, for fear 
of the intrusion ‘of spirits ; and, if the 
head, or indeed any one of a family had 


habitable for a similar reason 3 particularly 


| if they died without having settled their 


right eye, 





irs or had entertained any strange reli- 
and if suicide had been 


o}]OUS OPINiONs ; 


| committed. the room was esteemed to be 


| fre ytently closed up. 


} 
remeu 





haunted without , and was not un- 
. ‘ ° 

If a drunken person was killed, acci- 
dentally, on a highway, the spot was ever 


after considered haunted and impassable, 


fand when it was the custom to bury crim- 


The common Nursery tales, which were | 
| of terror; in short, as Grose has observed, 


published half'a century ago in so much 
greater profusion than at present, tend, in 
ire, to this mental deterioration, 
The elves that 


some meas! 

which we h ive cde plored. 
‘ e 

dance on the wold and the interminable va- 

dful ogré and the 





rieties of fairies; the dr 
potent giant, belong to the same class and 
order as the tal man, who car- 
ries away the naughty child, or bold Ro- 
fhe breeze and terri- 


black 
1 


bin who enters with the 


inals, judicially, at the crossing of two 
roads, the place was a still stronger object 


there was 
bet had its 
shape of a 
clothed in white, glared at the passenger 
with ifs saucer eyes over a gate or stile. 
Ghosts of a higher rank, when they ap- 


: } 
peared abroad, rode in 


scarcely a bye-lane or cross-way 
rhost, which appeared in the 


horse; OF 


headless cow or 


coaches drawn DY 

° - . 
six headless horses and driven by a head 
Almost 


less coachman and _postillions. 
every man’s house was, of old, haunted by 


SEE 
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sau one, at least of its former masters or 
mistresses, where, 
noises, that of counting money was dis- 
tinctly heard; whilst, in the churchyards, 
the number of peripatetic ghosts was almost 
equal to that of the interred ; the terror, 
experienced, at crossing these places aiter 
dark, was overpowering and the attempt 
was hardly ever made except by the au- 
thorities of the church. 
a young and timid friend, rendered timid 


by this mischievous garrulity of nurses in 


: ay ial ea 
spite of the endeavours of his intelligent 
"7 


We well recollect | 


! out 


parents, venturing upon crossing, alone, one | 


of these dreadful places, and mecting with | 
a chimney sweeper! In a mind alive to; 


every accidental source of terror, the agi- 


tation may easily be imagined. 


however, | 


in which 
] sly 
witch- 
way 


There is no mode, 


superstition has acted so mischievou 


and terribly as under the 


which 


carb of 
eraft and made its 
even into the courts of judicature, where 
hundreds of and 
persons were murdered, under 
Sometimes, 
artful 


»>cover 


sorcery, 
unfortunate innocent 
sanction, 


and 


and with all the forms, of iaw. 
combination 


by the of wicked 

persons, these notions were made th 
for interested 
combinations prey iled, chiefly, during the 


. ° j my 
and malicious attacks. tnese 


reign of the bigoted James the first, who 
was himself a believer in Witchcraft. 

The Popish priests, in order to advance 
the interest of their religion or their own 


emolument, which is more probable, pre- 


tended to have the power of casting ont 
devils from demoniacs and persons be- 
witched ; and for this purpose they sub- 


orned some artful and idle youths to act 
to suf- 


by their 


the part of persons bewitched and 
fer t 
pr 


| ’ 
nem 


Sf 


lves to be dispossess¢ d 
vers al 


id aspersions with holy water: 
were 





In order to perforin these parts the 
to counterfeit violent fits and convulsions, 
on certain signs being made to them, and, 
in compliance with the popular notions to 
vomit up crooked nails, pins, needles, 
coals and other rubbish which had been 
this 


essary to accuse some person of 


privately conveyed to them. Besides 


it was nec 
having bewitched them; some superannu- 
ated person was consequently pitched up- 
on, whose detection, indictment and exe- 
cution we re to terminate the viliainy. This 
topic will form 


the subject of a future ar- | 
ticle : 


the following infamous and mon- | 
Strous persecution, which happened in our 
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| own country, will suffice in illustration 


besides divers other | here. 


| At the latter end of the year 1691, Mr. 
Paris, pastor of the church in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. had a daughter, about nine 
and a niece of about eleven, 
afflicted with unaccountable disorders, and 


years of age 


one of the physicians, consulted, pro- 
Mr. Paris had 


his wife an 


1 


nounced them bewitched. 


an Indian man servant; and 
i woman, who confessed, that, with- 

the knowledge of their and 
inistress, they had tiken some of the urine 
of the it 


ke and baked it, 


Indi i! 
master 
diseased persons, and, mixing 
with meal, had made a ea 
the they seid; after 
this the sick persons cried out, that the In- 
dian Iituba, 
pinched, pricked and tormented them grie- 
sly 


to find out Witch as 


woman, Wihiose name was 


vou ind that they saw her here and 
there, where nobody else could; and could 
is and what she did, when 
that they were 
by invisible agents and 
racked and tormented and 
‘Tituba was examined, 


who confessed that she had made the cake 


, : 
tell where she w 


she was absent from them 
bitten and pricked 
their limbs wer 


iniserably contort d. 


and said her mistress, in her own country, 
was a witch and had taught her some 
means to be used for the discovery of a 
wi 


tch and for preventing persons from be- 
ing bewit 

The ji 
and the ac 
eXainination, 


ite] 





cused together; and, upon the 
Tituba that 
1, and that she, and the other 
and bewitel 
plainants ; and that they, with two others, 
had their w 


confessed she 
was 2 W 
accused, did torment ithe com- 
itch-mic etings together, rel iting 
times when, and places where, they 
Upon this, 
Tituba and two persons, Osburn and Good 


the 


met. with other circumstances. 


were committed to prison, On suspicion of 
practising witchcraft. 

Soon afterwards, the sick complained of 
their the 
sick and accused began to 


others attlicting them in fits ; 


number of the 
increase; and, in examination, others con- 
fessed the 
which they were suspected; the number 


uselves guilty of the crimes of 
who contess 
The just 
used every conscientious endeavour to do 
what was right, 


ed, at length, amounting te fifty. 





's, judges and others concerned 


* according to former pre- 


cedents in the mother country, in like ca- 


ses. 


The matter was carried on chiefly 
by the complaints and accusations of the 
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afflicited and by the confessions of the ac- 
cused, condemning themselves and others ; 








yet experiece shewed that the more there 
were apprehended, the more were still af- 
flicted; and that the increase in the nun 


essors did 





bers of the co: 
number of the accused ; 





cuting 





ipprehending of 


of some made way for the 
others; for still the aff] 
being 


former were removed ; 





icted cor 


tormented by 





were concerned, were amaz d at the nuim- 
ber and quality of the persons accused, fear- 
ing that innocent persons sufiered, and, 
henceforth, the jurics generally acquitted 


such as were tried, afraid they had gone 


too far before, and all were set at ty, 
( 1 rate d Is 





even the confessors. Celebrat 
vol. lil. p. 566. 
About the 

iy . 


" CoA ) % 1 
S€ ph Ballard, or Andover, Whose Wwlie Was 


end of the year 1692, oneJo- 


ill and afterwards died of fever, sent to Sa- 


: : . 
lem for some ol those acensers to inform 
. 1 . 

him who was th 


Mr. Dudley Bra 


Andover, having issued 





mitted thirty or ferty persons to prison for 
supposed witcheraft, at length refused to 
grant any more Warrants; soon after which 
both he and his wife were aeccused—he of 


having killed nine persons by witcher 

and he found it the most advisable course 

to make his escape. Aboutt 
: : 


teen persons had veen hanges 


| L 
to de 





1 ] l - > j ‘ 1 
ith and elgnt more were condemned, 


in all twenty-eight; about filty had con- 
fessed themselves to be witches of whom 
not one was executed; about « hana 
and fifty were in prison and 


hundred more accused. [ft isreally shock- 





ing to humanity t 


murders and rstitions ; vet the 





is only one narrative tr 


will be " 
pily, notwithstanding all the arguments 


and ridicule » Which have been used against 


mia serics, whi 1 
1 
i 


given ina futurenumber. — { 


it. witchcraft, in some of its forms, every 


! al ‘ | 
now and then still makes its appesrance. 
It is only a 
witch in Somersetshire, England, was sub- 
! 





few years since 
jected to the test, of being dragged through 
who were ap- 
propriately punished by the laws of then 
country; and, amongst the degraded and 
ignorant part of ovr own population, the 
notion of “ tricking” or bewitching is uni- 
versally and implicitly received, rendering 


a pond, by a set of wretches, 
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| the mist 


ee nl c 
Hpiained OF | 


rable victim of the fancied « trich- 
wretched to himself and useless to 
ls’ master. 

To givea 
iwieties of superstition, we purpese in fu- 


ture num! 
: 





39 


ethodical view of different 


vers Of this miscellany to inquire 


nfo the supjects of things lucky and 


hy,—supe rstitions, cures 


and preventives—charms and 


unlucky.— syinpat 





ceremonies 


obtaining a knowledge of future events 





me : 
—shosts—witches &c.; and other super- 
l 





s particular and miscellaneous. 
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LUCOSIOTIVE ENGINES, 


Be ae - , F 

At atrial of locomotive engines, for a 
rize of five hundred pounds, offered by 
| t 


} Pe _— . } \ ‘ 
the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 


id; a steam carr! 











rate of thir- 


three 


at the surprising 


times 


ty miles an hour; and, with 


its own if, at the rate of twenty-five 
! Mess Braituwaite & Co. have 
P d thei lves to transport fifteen per- 





! y I T 
ys in one bhonr from Liverpeol to Man- 








chester—a distance of between tiurty and 
forty mil 
Wha tonishing results may be antl 
pated from this important application of 
aechani 
\ 
sais . = 
NUMBER O PHYSICIANS. 
yt bnerih cher C rreS PIN lent of 
Philadelphia remarks, on the occasion ol 
y-nin doctors of medicine having 
i ratly created at Edinburgh :— 
wGrull gs lon, armen Scholten girae 
d God be merciful to the poor 


The editor seems to be entirely ignorant 





that a much greater number annually re 


ceive the honor in his own city. 
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Number of students in the Universily— | 
The number of matriculates is, this yea 

sreater than it has been at any foi mer se § 


sion except one. 
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